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cA baby immigrant 
at Ellis Island, N.Y. 
learns the flag salute 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine as) 
“fT PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO MY FLAG AND TO THE 
REPUBLIC FOR WHICH IT STANDS, ONE NATION, 
INDIVISIBLE, WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL.” 





Now and then the trail strayed from the trees 
and would curl itself beneath some giant crag 








P AHE rawboned miller rested a hand against the 
door frame and squinted sideways at Andy a 
moment before he spoke. 

“T heerd tell, Andy,” he said, ‘“‘as how ye wuz the 
best shooter on Snake Head Mountain.” 

The boy from the mountains carefully arranged the 
sack of grist upon his horse before he replied. 

“T ‘low as how ye air right,” he said at last. 

A small boy seated with bare legs dangling over the 
sides of the horse now spoke up. 

‘“‘Hain’t nobody seed a better hitter ’n’ Andy. He 
kin shoot plum through any targit. He’s the out- 
shootin’est boy in these hyeh parts.” 

The young mountaineer called his dog, jumped 
on the horse in front of the small boy, and with a 
friendly jerk of his head in the direction of the miller 
started up the long winding trail that led, fifteen 
miles as the crow flies, to Snake Head Mountain. 

It was a love- 
ly spring day. 
The sun cast 
tiny silhouette 
pictures of the 
new leaves 
across the path, 
and the birds 
were all a-twit- 
ter with hap- 
piness. Now 
and then the 
trail strayed 
out from under 
the protection 
of the trees, 
and curled it- 
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THE OUT-SHOOTIN'EST 
BOY ON SNAKE HEAD 


By Louise Franklin Bache 










self about the foot of some giant crag as if to prove its 
daring. 

Around a corner of one of the mountains a very 
dilapidated cabin came into view. The man of the 
house was plowing with an old-time wooden plow. 
He left his work and came forward to greet the boys. 
A bevy of children trooped at his heels. 

“Howdy, Andy! Howdy, little Jason! I seed 
you’uns goin’ by afore sun-up,’ he drawled, “’n’ I 
tell the woman as how the MclIntoshes wuz ridin’ to 
the settlemint. Light ’n’ hitch yer beast.” 

‘“‘Me ’n’ Jason air aimin’ to git home afore the sun- 
bal draps,”’ explained Andy, making no effort to 
dismount. 

“They say ye air the best hoss-rider in the moun- 
tains,”’ said the talkative neighbor in a further effort 
to be sociable. 

‘An’ ye shore kin fight,’’ chimed in one of his young 
sons, grinning 
good -naturedly 
up at Andy. 

Little Jason 
straightened 
himself sud- 
denly. 

‘Andy be the 
fightin’est boy 
on Snake Head 
Mountain,” he 
boasted proud- 
ly. 

“IT jedge I 
be,” said Andy 
with a flicker 
of a smile lurk- 





ing about the corners of his determined mouth. 

No words were exchanged between the brothers as 
their journey was renewed. They passed a rocky strip 
of land in which a lone pine tree seemed to be on 
sentinel duty. Both boys became alert. Andy’s fingers 
tightened on the old flintlock which had once belonged 
to his “great-great-great grandpaw who fit in the 
Revolution.”’ It was over this piece of land that the 
MclIntoshes and Ogels had quarreled for years. Not 
an Ogel was in 
sight, however, 
and the boys rode 
peacefully on. 
Suddenly Andy 
spoke. 

“T done larn’t 
shootin’, ridin’, 
fightin’, ’n’ now I 
reckon I kin git 
book-larnin’.”’ 

“Hit was that 
thar woman with 
the quar dress ’n’ 
red crosses whut 
put them larnin’ 
idees in yer head,” 
said little Jason 
jealously. 

Andy vouch- 
safed no reply. He 
was thinking of 
how some months 
before the “‘wom- 
an with the quar 
dress ’n’ red cross- 
es’”’ had come rid- 
ing into the moun- 
tains. At first she 
had been looked 
upon with sus- 
picion. All folks 
who come from 
the “level coun- 
try,”’ as the moun- 
taineers call the 
land at the foot of the mountains, are regarded with 
distrust until they prove their friendship. 

But this woman from the ‘level country’’ soon 
cleared away all doubts as to her friendliness. She 
went into the mountain cabins and made herself ‘‘jest 
folks.” She peeled potatoes with Andy’s grand- 
mother, and sat up all night 
with the baby when he was 
ill. The mountain folks 
“*lowed” some of her ways 
were “quar,” but they con- 
fessed she made life much 
happier and more worth 
while. It was she who urged 
Andy to attend school al- 





Jason and his dog 


Land of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place, 


As men and women with our race. 
—KIPLING 





though he was ‘‘dead sot aginst hit.’’ She told him 
stories of great men who once had been mountain 
boys: Abraham Lincoln, one of the greatest presidents 
of our country; Admiral Farragut, called one of the 
fathers of the American Navy, and last of all, Sergeant 
Alvin C. York, the hero of the ‘‘greatest single exploit”’ 
of the last war. 

School is a stepping-stone to larger opportunities. 
Was Andy going to let the chance slip by of being a 
useful man and 
perhaps a hero? 

The upshot of it 
was that Andy put 
in an appearance 
at the settlement 
school early last 
fall, announcing 
he would ‘‘git 
larnin’ if hit kilt 
him dead.” 

One day his 
friend the woman 
from “the level 
country” came to 
school. She told 
about the ship- 
load of toys which 
was soon to cross 
the ocean, to make 
happy the children 
who had suffered 
so much through 
warfare and strife. 
‘“T ‘low as how I’m 
goin’ to work early 
’n’ late to make 
toys for them 
kids,”” Andy con- 
fided to her. 
“Thar ain’t many 
boys whut know 
better’n me the 
lonesome feelin’ of 
havin’ nothin’ to 
play with when 
they air leetle. I like to pass good things ‘round. 
Hit makes me happy.” 

And someway or other with the new knowledge 
that the world extends so many miles beyond the 
mountains and contains ‘“‘sech a lot o’ folks ‘side 
we’uns” there is dawning on Andy a kindlier view 
of even the “‘Ogels ’n’ their 
kin.” 

Little Jason struts about as 
proud asa peacock proclaim- 
ing thenew and greatercham- 
pionship of his big brother. 

“Andy is the book-larn- 
in’est, out-knowin’est boy 


on Snake Head.” 
[4] 





© F H. NOWELL 


AD and I had been traveling for three days, 
1D or as Chetwolf our Indian guide put it, for 

“three sleeps,” across the glaciers and snow- 
drifts of Alaska. 

We had a fine dog team and were well provisioned 
and warmly clothed. Dad was collecting data on 
glaciers and I was collecting adventures. Secretly I 
hoped that there would be a bear or two thrown in 
for good measure. 

On the fourth day of our trip it turned bitterly 
cold. A biting wind from the ocean made traveling 
difficult. 

‘““Must make shelter. 
Chetwolf briefly. 

We had already gone twenty-five miles that day. 
I began to understand 
the meaning of the word 
‘‘tenderfoot’’ but I 
would have died sooner 
than be called one. 

“‘How far to a settle- 
ment?” Dad asked. 

“Ten miles,’”’ was 
Chetwolf’s laconic 
reply. Dad looked at 
me anxiously. He was 
wondering whether I 
could make it. Zampa, 
Chetwolf’s son,was 
with us. He looked fit 
enough to make a dash 
clean through to the 
pole. One look at him 
decided me. 
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Colesnass!’’ (snow), said 


WHERE CHETWOLF, 
erve. GUI, Lie 2 
TENDERFOOT JUNIOR 


By Oliver Travis Rae 





Three of Aliltk’s little friends and 
their favorite Malamute puppies 








‘Push on, Dad!” I said. “I am as strong as an ox.” 

‘““Mush,” Chetwolf shouted at the dogs. The team 
started. The miles seemed to be made of india-rubber 
stretching out over twice the amount of ground they 
ought to have covered. Zampa ran along chattering 
with me and yelling at the dogs encouragingly. 

“I went two years to the white man’s school in 
Juneau,” he said. “Now I have grown up, I wish to 
become a great guide like my father.” 

Zampa’s home was on one of the islands just off the 
mainland. He was very proud of his father, his family 
and his tribe. He told me of the thousands of salmon 
his people had caught for winter’s food. ‘Dried 
salmon dipped in seal’s oil! Olo!’”’ (hungry), said 
Zampa rolling his eyes in an absurd way in an attempt 
to make me laugh. 
Once we stopped for a 
brief restand he showed 
me a picture of a funny 
little brother of his 
named Kalitan. Chet- 
wolf said ‘‘a white man 
from Seattle town had 
made the picture with 
a one-eyed box.” 

The aurora borealis 
was sending its bright 
rays across the snow 
when the yelping of 
dogs in the distance 
announced our ap- 
proach to an Eskimo 
settlement. Soon we 
could distinguish the 








igloos or Eskimo houses by their bright patch- 
windows. 

I was so completely worn out and numb with cold 
when we reached the village that I had only a confused 
recollection of barking dogs, a lot of voices and a 
crowd of hooded and fur-clad people curiously staring 
at us. Afterwards I found out that our party had been 
given a cordial welcome and invited to put up at the 
house of Kesshoo, the best hunter in the settlement. 
I was helped through a trapdoor and down a ladder; 
then pulled and pushed through an underground tunnel 
into a warm, dimly-lighted room. Too tired to talk, too 
tired even to eat, I managed to find a bench. Someone 
threw a bundle of warm skins over me and I was off! 

When I woke up the next day the 
first thing that greeted my eyes in this 
strange hut, milesaway from the beaten 
trail, was a bright-colored Red Cross 
poster with its flaming question, ‘‘ Have 
you a Red Cross Service Flag?”’ 

“Do people up here belong to the 
Red Cross?”’ I later asked Alilik, the 
daughter of Kesshoo, our host. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, her face bright- 
ening, ‘‘I myself am a Junior.” 

“TI too a Junior,’’ shouted Zampa. 
He tugged at his jacket and after 
some minutes exhibited with pride a 
red cross tattooed on his arm. 

“You two have nothing on me,”’ I 
said, as soon as I could get my breath 
from the double surprise, ‘I am a 
Junior from the States!” 

We all had ‘‘one laugh-time over it”’ 
as Alilik said, and then our tongues 
chipped in and made some pretty 
good records. 

Zampa said that the school he at- 


tended in Juneau received a message Kalitan 





from the President asking them to do their bit by 
joining the Junior Red Cross. Zampa and his school- 
mates were the first Juniors in Alaska. During the 
war the girls of his school learned to knit in order to 
make things for the ‘government fighting men.’’ The 
mothers also became enthusiastic workers. 

Alilik had gone to school in Nome. She told of the 
thirteen active Red Cross chapters in Alaska, and how 
they had organized the Junior Auxiliaries, some of 
them electing officers from among the pupils and con- 
ducting their own meetings. Both boys and girls had 
helped with the sewing during the war, and had recently 
contributed to a fund for the refugee children of Europe. 

“IT speak to my father of the Red Cross and he 
becomes a member,” continued Alilik. 
“T read much to him. He feels now that 
the white man is really his brother.” 

“Government help us,”’ spoke up 
Chetwolf. ‘‘He send school teachers. 
Boys and girls learn useful things. 
Indian and Eskimo not stingy. We 
share what we have freely with our 
brothers. The cross of red is good. We 
adopt it.” 

Some weeks afterward Dad and I 
were leaving Alaska by boat, headed 
for Seattle. With the help of Chetwolf 
and Kesshoo I had bagged my bear. I 
had taken pains to carry the skin back 
with me in order to prove my story. 

‘Dad,’ I said, “‘when I came on this 
trip I was prepared for surprises, but 
there was one thing that knocked the 
wind clean out of me.” 

“The bear, I suppose!”’ my father 
interrupted, grinning at me. 

“Wrong, Dad,” I replied. “It was 
the discovery of real live Juniors so 
near the North Pole.” 


HANDS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


as you will find in any book. First well-to-do 

Russian boys and girls attending the best 
schools of Petrograd—then “wild children of the 
Urals” living on roots and clothed in rags! 

There was revolution in Russia. “It will be safer for 
our children,” thought some of the anxious parents, 
“if we send them to Siberia until the days are more 
peaceful.” 

Accordingly the children with their teachers and 
nursemaids were sent for the summer to the Ural 
mountain regions of Siberia. At first things went well. 
Then the cold of winter came. Too late it was found 
that all roads leading to Russia were blocked by war- 
ring forces. The children could neither return to their 
families nor receive help from them, and they lived 


P*ss-: (CHANGE! Here is a story as strange 


through many long months of cold and hunger before 
their American Red Cross rescuers found them a 
shelter near Vladivostok. 

When the boys and girls of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho heard that these children needed clothes, they 
started in at once to prove the mettle of which the 
Juniors are made. They collected and sent three hun- 
dred and fifty overcoats and cloaks to the former 
“wild children.”” The Juniors of Tacoma, Washington, 
also went down deep into their pockets and contrib- 
uted $1,200; the Juniors of Lewiston, Idaho, sent $100. 
That meant underwear, sweaters, shoes and stockings. 

Today one would never recognize the “wild children 
of the Urals” in the happy boys and girls the American 
Red Cross is caring for on Russian Island until their 
parents can be located and a safe return made possible. 
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WHEN OLD GLORY CAME TO STAY 


By Walter S. Gard 


‘‘ For America 1s yot the magic scenery 
Washed by the sunrise and the sunset seas; 
No; nor yet the prairies dark with herds, 
Or land-lakes of the western grain; nor yet 
Wonder cities white-towered, nor the peaks 
Bursting with metals, nor the smoky mills; 
America is you and you and I.” 


the flag you know as “Old Glory” 

came to stay. It had its birthday on 
June 14, 1777, but it was in the first green 
month of spring, 1818, that the starry 
banner became finally fixed in the skies of 
the nations. One year after the Declaration 
of Independence, Congress by resolution 
created a flag with alternating red and 
white stripes and a blue field carrying thir- 
teen white stars. Forty-one years later the 
law was enacted which decreed its perma- 
nent form. 

Did you know that until April 4, 1818, 
the date we celebrate this month, the Ameri- 
can flag could as properly have been made 
with perpendicular stripes as with the 
familiar horizontal ones? That every flag- 
maker at that time was following his own 
whim concerning the number of stripes the 
flag should contain? Did you know that 
although it had a sort of general form 
based upon habit, the American flag was 
being shifted about, a shapeless, wandering 
sort of national emblem, which seemed cer- 
tain to grow so unwieldy and awkward that 
its use as a flag was threatened? 

Peter H. Wendover, a representative of 
New York state, wishing to put an end to 
the uncertainty about the flag, introduced 
in Congress the act ‘“To establish the flag 
of the United States.” It directed that the 


T was in April just 102 years ago that 


flag be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white, and in the blue field a white 
star for each state in the Union. The new 
star must be added not later than the 
fourth day of July following admission of 
the state. The act was passed by Congress 
on March 31, 1818, and four days later 
President Monroe signed it. His pen gave 
the fourth day of April an importance 
which has long been overlooked, but Jun- 
iors who love the flag will carry that date 
in their memories. 

Many stories exist concerning the plan- 
ning and making of the first Starsand Stripes, 
but all agree that the honor of giving the 
rippling banner its most familiar name 
belongs to William Driver, a Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, sailor. In 1831 Captain Driver 
was presented with an American flag to 
fly from the masthead of his brig. Immedi- 
ately he christened it “Old Glory.” 

This month the flag, more glorified than 
ever, holds a new interest for the boys and 
girls of the Junior Red Cross, who under 
its caressing folds are spreading happiness 
throughout the world. Its flag does not 
make a country; the country makes the 
flag. Old Glory represents the one country 
where any boy or girl may climb as high as 
his or her powers will admit. Ahead of 
them the flag ever moves on, for it pictures 
the best that is in the heart of the country. 


“Your Flag, and my Flag! 
And oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within tts folds! 
Your heart and my heart 


Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white, 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red, and white and blue.” 


















JUMPING ABOUT THE WORLD 
WITH ors JUNIORS 


x. No need to cross the ocean to find little cripples 
who like picnics. Photo by Paul Thompson. 


2. A fashionable caller at a Red Cross station in 
Roumania. Her coin bib was her grandmother's. 


3. Two young Albanians enjoy their first oppor- 
tunity to see the sights of Durazzo, their capital. 


4. ‘‘ Hooray for the clowns!’’ say these orphan 
boys after their treat. Photo by Paul Thompson. 





z. On ordinary days they wear plain 
American dresses and suits, but here they 
are taking part in the Junior Red Cross 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday at 
Public School No. 108, New York City. 


2. Buffalo Juliaand her baby livein the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo. Photo by Paul Thompson. 


3. It was in the midst of scenery like this 
that 500 little Czecho-Slovakians spent a 
happy monthas guests of American Juniors. 


4. Schoolboys of Amritsarin northern India 
study their lessons in beautiful old build- 
ings which were just as beautiful in the 
days when A merica was awilderness. Copy- 
right by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


5. Junior squashes and cucumbers were a 
big help to Uncle Sam last summer. He is 
counting on a large vegetable crop for 1920. 
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iil: el A Ww ord! | Ordinarily every 
sentence in this 
little magazine is intended for the Juniors, for it is 
their publication—the monthly, illustrated story of 
an American movement in the interest of happy child- 
hood the world over. But you school people—super- 
intendents, supervisors, and teachers—as the Junior 
leaders, are relied on almost entirely to facilitate the 
spreading of this message to the children. Hence, 
here are some suggestions which are meant for you 
primarily but which are no less for the Juniors, too. 


There Is An Opportunity [0' 2 large edu- 
cational return 

in behalf of humanity from the use of the Junior Red 

Cross News which comes monthly to your school. 

Let the children realize that it is their magazine. 
This will be impossible if it is kept lying inside your 
own desk. It can give its best service only as it is 
made directly available to the children. 

Read to or with the class such selections as you 
think will best enlist class interest. 

Children who are good readers may read to the 
class or to small groups of classmates stories of their 
own or your choosing. 

Much of the material in the News may be woven 
into the geography, the history, and the arithmetic 
lessons, the children themselves hunting out and re- 
porting upon such correlated matter. 

Where an hour is given at monthly or other inter- 
vals to a Junior Red Cross program, excellent material 
for presentation may be found in the stories, poems 
and reports contained in the News. 

Several rooms, or an entire school, may wish to 
pool their copies of the News in order to have a suffi- 
cient number of copies for supplying an entire class at 
one time. A schedule for the co-operative use of the 





magazine may be worked out by the principal, or by 
a group of teachers, the copies being collected and 
routed regularly each month from room to room. 
Under such conditions, the News may be used to ex- 
cellent advantage for group reading lessons. Stories 
may be talked over as well as read, meanings may be 
questioned and made clear, places pointed out on the 
map, and the comments of individuals made to enrich 
the appreciation of all. 


It Is A Good Plan to leave not only the new 


copy, but previous ones 
as well, on the table or shelf devoted to general reading 
matter for the children. Pupils may be encouraged in 
their moments of leisure to pick up the magazine for 
further reading and for the enjoyment of its illustra- 
tions. Even little children of the lowest grades, who 
are not yet able to read freely for themselves, will find 
pleasure in the independent handling of the publica- 
tion. Furthermore, the very process of learning to 
read is greatly facilitated by opportunities for indi- 
vidual poring over such material. 

Children should take pride in keeping the files of 
their magazine intact for reference. An attractive 
cover made by the children for the individual copy, or 
for the year’s file, will serve to emphasize the value of 
care in the use of current literature. 

Where several copies of the News are available, one 
may be kept on file and the others cut up and their 
contents classified for scrapbook purposes. A Junior 
Red Cross scrapbook on foreign countries, one on 
what American Juniors are doing in their home com- 
munities, and one containing suggestions for raising 
funds will serve to make more permanent the chil- 
dren’s interest in the Junior Red Cross and also to 
link up that interest with the regular classroom activ- 
ities of the school. 

Cover pages, full-page illustrations and clippings 
from the News may more easily be brought to the 
attention of all pupils by being displayed for a time 
upon the bulletin board in schoolroom or corridor. 

In brief, we would like to see the fullest possible use 
made of the Junior Red Cross News by pupils and 
teachers as well, not only in classes but in the Junior 
hours which are held in many places once a month. 

A liberal use of the publication will inculcate in the 
children ideals and habits of service, will help to plant 
the seeds of international good-will, and will promote 
the gospel of happy childhood the world over. 

. @ © 


HE WHO BLESSES MOST IS BLEST 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 
And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toil; o leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 


—WHITTIER 
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collections and all the familiar ‘‘collections”’ 

supposedly dear to youngsters offer no appeal 
to the Juniors of Schenectady, New York. Their 
pastime is collecting old shoes, which they sell to a 
generous business man who has them repaired and 
forwarded to Europe for distribution by the Red 
Cross. The work is being done on a large scale, 
hundreds of pairs of shoes being shipped to meet the 
incessant demand from across the sea. 


G st« collections, coin collections, post card 


* * * 


Southern Division activities indicate enthusiasm 
for Junior ideals. Tampa, Florida, Juniors recently 
contributed $600 for the care of a group of orphans in 
Tampa. Aiken, South Carolina, youngsters have 
raised $275 for the purchase of modern playground 
equipment. Skipping over to Lenoir City, Tennessee, 
you discover that the Juniors have taken a number of 
destitute children under their wing and voted $25 to 
provide clothing for them in order that they may be 
enabled to attend school. 


* * * 


A notably productive winter was enjoyed by the 
Southwestern Juniors. In Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
they made warm clothing for poor children. In Alma, 
Kansas, they defrayed the expenses of a little girl 
attending a school for deaf mutes. In Helena, Arkan- 
sas, they provided funds for trees, shrubs and flowers 
to beautify the school grounds. At Yoakum, Texas, 
they organized Thrift Clubs in the schools and their 
success prompted the Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to make such clubs a part of the permanent work 
in the schools of the state. 


* * * 


Potomac Division boys and girls are busily exchang- 
ing letters and gifts with the Juniors of Porto Rico, 
the Canal Zone, Hawaii and others of Uncle Sam’s 
insular possessions. 


* * * 


One of the Indianapolis school auxiliaries raised $75 
for Junior work from a sale of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Their Hoosier brothers and sisters at New 
Albany, Indiana, have undertaken the distribution of 
Red Cross advertising material. Wherever it is possi- 
ble to display posters, bulletins, the Junior Red Cross 
News, and other Red Cross literature, they do it. 


* ” 7. 
The Junior Red Cross of Buhl, Idaho, recently sent 
$500 to the National Children’s Fund, making a total 


of $1200 already given by the children of that lively 
little city for the benefit of suffering children abroad. 
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Here we find shoes, flowers, 





in 


A MIXTURE OF MANY KINDNESSES 


scholarships, and money 


The Industrial School for Boys in Golden, Colorado, 
possesses no funds for outside activities. When an 
order was sent out some time ago for bed secretaries 
for hospital patients, the children in the Wheatridge 
School furnished the material and the Industrial 
School boys made the secretaries. 


* * * 


In an open-air hospital in Marin County, California, 
are four little girls supported by Junior Red Cross 
Health Scholarships. From time to time various 
auxiliaries send clothing and food dainties to the tots 
who are rapidly regaining health and strength. 


* * * 


Committees appointed by the Juniors in the Macon, 
Georgia, high school take charge of new students and 
assist them in making out class schedules, finding their 
way to classes and making the acquaintance of the old 
students. Surely that is the true Red Cross spirit of 
brotherly service. 


* * * 


In Greater New York 314 public schools have 
enrolled as Junior Rcd Cross Auxiliaries, and more 
will enroll. 

The Junior Red Cross News has gone to the enrolled 
schools in sufficient numbers to permit the teacher in 
a grade to use the magazines as a text-book for a read- 
ing class period. These magazines pass from room to 
room in a building and thus all the children of an 
enrolled school have the opportunity of seeing and 
reading the magazine. 


* * * 


Two thousand delegates from the Junior Auxiliaries 
of the city of Washington were sent by the schoolchil- 
dren to a grand rally given by the Red Cross Chapter 
of that city. At this rally the work of the Juniors was 
displayed, and youthful speakers selected by the chil- 
dren presented an outline of their activities. The rally 
was arranged by the Chapter as an evidence of its 
appreciation of the work which the Junior Red Cross 
is doing. 


* * * 


Through Sefior Luis Santander, Chilean consul at 
Seattle, schoolchildren of the Northwestern Division 
have been provided with a list of seventy-five Chilean 
high schools with whom students of Spanish may 
correspond. The list of French schools desiring to open 
a correspondence with the Juniors of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Alaska, has grown to about three 
thousand. 





The Red Cross Dog’s Return from Overseas! By Rabier, whose drawings 


cheered the children of France during the war. 


THE TREES 


The poplar is a French tree, 

A tall and laughing wench tree, 

A slender tree, a tender tree, 

That whispers to the rain— 

An easy, breezy flapper tree, 

A lithe and blithe and dapper tree, 
A girl of trees, a pearl of trees, 
Beside the shallow Aisne. 


The oak is a British tree, 

And not at all a skittish tree: 
A rough tree, a tough tree, 

A knotty tree to bruise; 

A drives-his-roots-in-deep tree, 
A what-I-find-I-keep tree, 
A mighty tree, a Blighty tree, 
A tree of stubborn thews. 


The pine tree is our own tree, 
A grown tree, a cone tree, 
The tree to face a bitter wind, 
The tree for mast and spar— 
A mountain tree, a fine tree, 
A fragrant turpentine tree, 

A limber tree, a timber tree, 
And resinous with tar. 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
in The Rocking Horse (Doran) 


In ‘‘La Gloire de la France.” 


APRIL RAIN 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 

It’s raining violets. 


—ROBERT LOVEMAN 
in The Home Book of Verse (Holt) 


* * * * 


Sow good services; sweet remem- 
brances will grow from them. 


—MnME. DE STAEL 
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A six-hour morning walk over these stony hills is the price that 
many Montenegrins pay every day for their opportunity to learn 


MARKO! MARKO! 


OSPODIN BAROVIC 
strode through the 
semi-darkness of his 


hut, opened the door, and looked out. Little Marko, 
a hen, and three pink piglets also left their huddle 
about the fire, scurried to the door, and looked out. 

‘“‘Blagoto!”’ called the Gospodin Barovic in a voice 
which went echoing down the rocky Montenegrin 
promontory on which his house stood, even to the 
ears of a certain bundle which appeared to be part of 
a distant stone wall. 

At the sound this bundle developed two legs which 
propelled it at top speed homeward. 

‘“‘Blagoto,” said Barovic when the bundle of tatters 
drew near, ‘‘come in. I have something to tell you.” 
Whereupon the Gospodin shut fast his door excluding 
the pleasant light from out of doors. There was not 
one single window. At the other end of the one room 
Gospodo Barovic, the children’s mother, crouched on 
a bit of sacking. She poked at the fire, which was 
built directly on the earthen floor. Sparks flew, and 
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By Carlyle T. Williams 


MARKO BAROVIC! 


the blue smoke drifted around 
the rafters finding its way out 
as best it could through plenti- 
ful chinks between the roof tiles. 

“‘Blago,”’ said the man, “‘you are now ten years old. 
The day has come when you must cease sitting like a 
chestnut burr upon the stone wall. Tomorrow you go 
up Kolashin way to work.” 

Blago drew himself to his full height, which was 
about as high as nothing at all. ‘‘ Father, I am ready,” 
said he. 

On the morrow Blago took himself off up the moun- 
tain to the uplands, where for an incredibly small 
wage he shouldered the business of being a man. It 
was not a bad life; he was as happy as the complacent 
sheep which he was set to watch, or those saucy long- 
haired goats whose milk he peddled to neighboring 
mountaineers. He could look from his sheep far over 
the ranges to where like an island in the valley mist 
he could distinguish the distant town of Podgoritza. 

Then one day his master came to him and said, 





‘Where is the rest of my money you have collected 
from the goats’ milk?” 

‘But I have already given you all of it, Gospodin.” 

‘‘Ne, ne, there should be more!”’ 

Whereupon they argued the point until small 
Blagoto, very straight from his brushy hair to his cold 
heels, announced, ‘If you distrust me as a thief I can 
no longer work for you. Sbogum!”’ 

Saying which, in spite of protests, the lad took his 
round cap, which was all the baggage he owned, bade 
stern farewell to his friends the dogs, and turning his 
back tramped away down the mountain side toward 
home. 

You can imagine how his thoughts leaped forward 
to that moment when he should round the last pinnacle 
of rock and see his own house clinging like a larger 
rock to the barren canyon side. Soon he would see the 
stones on the roof, that kept the tiles from blowing 
away. He could almost smell the wood smoke which 
would be steaming up through the roof from his 
mother’s fire. And small Marko, for whom as elder 
brother he had gone forth to do business with tricky 
goat owners—would he see the home-comer and raise 
a shout? It was months since Blago had been home, 
and the pad-pad of his bare feet quickened. 

But when he rounded the curve in the trail there 
was no smoke breathing up through the rafters, no 
Marko to shout a greeting, no mother to welcome, no 
father to scold. In the hut there was left nothing but 
silence, darkness, and the damp. 

Blago could not read, and his mother could not have 
written him a letter even if there had been such a 
strange thing as a mail carrier among those stony 
hills. So it was not until he found neighbor Nicolas 
far down the valley, that he learned of the enemy 
soldiers, and of how the Barovic family had fled from 
their hut into the unknown distance over the rocky 
trails that wound down the long canyon. 


Weeks later the man who cleans out the American 
Red Cross dispensary in distant Podgoritza saw a 
dark thing on the dispensary steps. He poked it 
experimentally. Turtle-like a round head came out of 
the unbelievable raggedness. 

Next morning the man was astonished to find 
his steps already swept. Also his water pail was 
full. It worked, this extraordinary bunch of rags! 

The American Red 
Cross man became inter- 
ested. He took the child 
in and shucked off that 
burr of tatters from his 
human chestnut. Inside 
he found a boyish form 
so straight, sturdy and 
strong, in spite of suffer- 
ing, that he was greatly 
pleased. Together with 
the nurses he performed 
sleight-of-hand with 





war's wild hours. 
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Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we 
must summon our powers: 
Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in 


Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed, and 
the evil that hates the light— 
All these are foes of the flag today; all these we 
must face and fight! 
—Denis A. McCartuy. 





soap, hot water and food, above all food. Blago began to 
come back again into the heritage of his name—Blago 
means ‘‘ happiness.” 
They dressed him in clean whole clothes, which were 
like none that Blago had ever seen. 
‘This sweater is exactly like the one that was so bi 


” 


for the little curly-headed boy yesterday,”’ said the 
nurse as she unfolded a warm dark blue sweater. 
“You remember him, don’t you? The little fellow that 
was so excited about his school? See this collar and 
the two big pockets—I declare those sweaters are 
surely twins. Wonder if they belonged to brothers 
back in the good old U.S.A.” 

The boy before her said nothing. Blago had never 
been a chatterbox, even in the old days when there was 
always Marko to talk to; and now after the homesick 
loneliness of his solitary wanderings he had come to 
feel a decided distaste for the unaccustomed sound 
of his own voice. 

“T’ll keep an eye out for Curlyhead,”’ said a nurse 
by the window, looking out at the bumpy little Pod- 
goritza alley. ‘‘He can tell Blago about his school, 
and then when the Junior Red Cross gives the new 
building there will be room for Blago and they can go 
to school together in their two blue sweaters.”’ 

Blago’s eyes kindled. Room for him, Blago, in a 
school! The fierce knowledge-hunger of his hill- 
country ancestors had cropped out afresh in these last 
weeks. He had seen boys no older than himself wholly 
absorbed in the unknown world which lay within the 
ragged covers of their schoolbooks. The overcrowded 
little schoolhouse had no place for him—but for weeks 
there had been rumors of a new building, a gift from 
the Junior Red Cross of far-away America. And just 
as those first rumors had sent the hill waif to his silent 
vigil at the American doorstep, so now the newly 
clothed young Montenegrin moved noiselessly toward 
the window the moment the last button was buttoned. 
If watching for a boy in a blue sweater had anything to 


do with school—! Not for nothing had he sat motion- 
less beside his sheep during those scores of long sum- 
mer days. 


“Now look down that alley, Blago, and see if you 
don’t see a boy not as big as you are in a sweater just 
like your own. There! I believe I see him this minute! 
Look at those boys—look at your sweater’s twin— 
see, he’s just running off beyond that pile of stones!” 

Blago looked where 


MT ne “y the strange woman was 


looking. Then he looked 
again. Then they heard 
a quick scuff at the door, 
the nurse at the window 
caught a fleeting glimpse 
of dark blue, and the 
quiet Blago was tearing 
down the alley shouting 
at the top of his voice, 
‘““Marko! Marko! Mar- 
ko Barovic!”’ 


Patera AH 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK CORNER 






When We Make Our Bows Before the Footlights 


‘Come here, Amy, and do the fainting scene, for you are as stiff as a poker in that. 

“Do it this way; clasp your hands so, and stagger across the room, crying frantically, ‘Roderigo! save mel 
save mel’"’ and away went Jo, with a melodramatic scream which was truly thrilling. 

Amy followed, but she poked her hands out stiffly before her, and jerked herself along as if she went by 


machinery. 


“Tt’s no usel"’ said Jo, ‘‘Do the best you can when the time comes, and if the audience laughs, don’t blame 


” 
me. 


Mother Goose Festival. (Arranged by Mrs. S. E. Ware. 
Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 15c) 

A play in which one comes face to face with 
Mother Goose, King Cole and his Fiddlers Three, 
Humpty Dumpty and many old nursery friends. 
Forty-six characters with extras if desired. Direc- 
tions for costumes and music are given. 


Cinderella. (In Fairy Operettas. By L. E. Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25) 
An operetta giving the story of the beautiful and 
ill-treated Cinderella in rhyme. Sung to familiar 
tunes. Four scenes. One boy, 4 girls and extras. 


Alice in Wonderland. (Arranged by C. C. Harrison. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 25c) 

Lewis Carroll’s story of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland in dramatic form. Three acts, with 
tableaux, songs and dances. For 16 boys, 4 girls 
and extras. Costumes after the illustrations of 
John Tenniel. 


Goody Grumble’s Cottage; a Play of the Red Cross. (In 
Patriotic Plays for Young People. By Virginia 
Olcott. Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. $1.35) 

“Goody Grumble dwelt, friendless, sad and old, 
in her Cottage of Discontent, with her evil little 
maid, Wry Face. But one morning into the gloomy 
room stole the golden Sunshine, and with her came 
The Red Cross Maid, and behold! their joyfulness 
and strength turned the miserable home into the 
House of Cheer.”” A play in one act for 4 girls. 


Familiar Quotations. (In Harper’s Book of Little 
Plays. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. $1.00. School 
Edition 75c) 

“Familiar Quotations combines the attractions 
of a play and of a game.’’ Quotations are pictured 
in costume and gesture by the actors and guessed 
by the audience. Eighteen characters. 


Shadow-plays. (In St. Nicholas’ Book of Plays and 
Operettas. First Series. Century Co., N.Y. $1.25) 
Anyone wishing to give an entertainment which 
does not require much preparation will be inter- 
ested in shadow-plays There are no speaking parts 
to be learned; scenery, costumes, etc., can be con- 
cocted from newspapers, cardboard, etc. ‘The 
Ballad of Mary Jane” and “The Ballad of the 
Oysterman”’ are two successful shadow-plays. 


Mrs. Pollywigs and Her Wonderful Waxworks. (In 
Plays for School Children. By A. M. Liitkenhaus. 
Century Co., N.Y. $1.50) 

Mrs. Pollywigs’ waxworks are remarkable. Little 
Mary and her lamb, Paul Revere and others are in 
the collection. Twenty-five characters. 


From Louisa M. Alcott’s LitTLE WoMEN. 


Patriotic Plays and Pageants. (By Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. $1.40) 

Plays cover various phases of history from days 
of Pocahontas to Abraham Lincoln. About fifteen 
in the cast of each play, but if the whole is given 
as a pageant from 200 to 300 might be used. 


In the Good Old Days. (In Plays, Pantomimes and 
Tableaux for Children. By N. A. Smith. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., N.Y. $1.00) 

Time turns backward and Priscilla and Perry, 
two children of today, find themselves unexpectedly 
hobnobbing with great-great Uncle Ezra and great- 
great Aunt Abigail of. the “‘good old days.” Five 
scenes. Prologue and interlude in verse. Five boys 
and two girls. 


America the Wonderland. (Published by the Ethical 
Culture School, N.Y. 60c) 

A patriotic festival picturing the growth of the 
centuries. Prologue and five episodes. Any number 
of characters may be used. Interpretative dances. 
Music partly given, partly suggested. 


Master Skylark. (In Plays for School Children. By 
A. M. Liitkenhaus. Century Co., N.Y. $1.50. 
Single plays in pamphlet form toc) 

The adventures of young Master Skylark, a 
friend of Will Shakespeare, who goes to London 
town to sing before the queen. Ten scenes. For 
5 boys, 3 girls and extras. Play lasts forty-five 
minutes. From the story by John Bennett. 


Treasure Island. (In Dramatization; Selections from 
English Classics adapted in Dramatic Form. By 
S. E. Simons and C. I. Orr. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
N.Y. $1.25. In pamphlet form 20c) 

Two scenes from Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
For 7 boys and extras. 


The Lark. (In the Little Playbook Series. By Kath- 
arine Lord. Address Katharine Lord, 119 East 
19th Street, N.Y. 60c) 

The story of an Indian maid, Lark of the Morn- 
ing, and the young braves who came to woo her. 
Calls for 8 boys, 5 girls and extras 


Pride and Prejudice. (Arranged by Mrs. Steel Mac- 
kaye. Duffield & Co., N.Y. $1.50) 

Founded on Jane Austen’s novel of the same 
name. Performance given only with written per- 
mission of Duffield & Co. Ten girls and 10 boys. 
Four acts. Costumes of eighteenth century. 


America, Yesterday and Today. (By N. B. Lamkin. 
T. S. Denison, Chicago. 75c) 

A pageant in which The Spirit of Indian Days, 
The Spirit of the Wilderness, and The Spirit of 
Patriotism bring forth the scenes of yesterday and 
today in America. From 100 to 500 characters. 


Note: The plays are arranged in an ascending scale. Those for smaller children are given first, ending with titles for boys and girls 
of high school age. Book prices change so constantly that inaccuracies in stating them cannot be avoided. 
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Dear Juniors: 

Here we are on the threshold of Nature’s New Year! 
Isn’t that what Spring is? Look around you, wherever 
you are—even if you are in the heart of a great city. 
Don’t you see signs of a new year, a rebirth, for things 
that grow? 

These evidences of continuing life bring a secret 
joy to everyone who really sees them. We don’t know 
why, always, but we are happy. Many, many people 
think that this is the most wonderful season of the 
year. What do you think about it? 

You perhaps have heard the story of the little boy 
from the tenement section of a city, who, when taken 
on a visit to a beautiful country place, exclaimed, 
“Whoopee! Ain’t Nature 
grand!’ Hehad not studied 
grammar, although some 
people who have talk that 
way. However, he said just 
what I should like to say. 

Is it possible to imagine 
anything more wonderful 
than the season when out 
of ugly brown mold come 
beautiful flowers and when 
black, bare trees seem to 
lift their crooked arms, rub 
their eyes, and awake with 
a smile of buds and leaves? 
In these signs you find 
something more spiritual 
than material—a reflection 
of Something Beyond— 
and there comes subcon- 
sciously the suggestion of 
renewing your own life so 
that it, in turn, will reflect 
the beauty and grandeur 
everywhere apparent. 

And right here let me remind you that something 
grew out of the dark, miry mold of the recent war 
which, if properly tended by us, will bloom always. 
It is the gorgeous, fragrant flower called Service. 

Don’t you remember how, during the war, people 
of every walk and station gladly trooped forward to 
render service to their country and the cause of all 
mankind? Among these volunteers were millions of 
men and women, and of boys and girls, not a few of 
whom had, by reason of material success, been leading 
lives of so-called ease and of comparative idleness. 
Certain of them probably learned without the war, 
but most of them through the war, that without work 
of some sort one does not really live. It dawned upon 
them that 

“Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.”’ 


Mountain-Laurel blooms in April 


dither Hs Yost 


Into service of one kind or another, then, they 
plunged, and the harder the task and the more exact- 
ing, the better they liked it. They were not doing it 
for themselves, but for everybody, just as trees grow 
for everybody. And the zeal and energy and enterprise 
that they displayed in this effort for the common 
weal! Why, it undoubtedly surpassed anything they 
had ever done for themselves. In this unselfish work 
they found themselves; discovered latent powers and 
capabilities that they little dreamed they possessed. 
The ruddy bloom of youth was brought to many a 
fading cheek and along with this surface evidence 
there came a consciousness of man’s true sphere, an 
awakening to the realiza- 
tion that you are not help- 
ing yourself when you are 
not helping others, and 
that there is in the sheer 
joy of unselfish service a 
sense of rebirth. They 
found the real Springtime 
of Life. 

The Junior Red Cross is 
seeking through you indi- 
vidual Juniors to hasten 
the day when rendering 
unselfish service, in serious 
times and in play times, in 
your home, your neighbor- 
hood, your school, your 
community, your country, 
and the world at large, will 
be a matter of habit; when 
you will become, through 
constant practice, the 
splendid units of citizen- 
ship you are thoroughly 
capable of being. 

Citizenship for service is something every young 
American should look forward to, profiting early by 
the lessons of war’s experience. The greatest of these 
lessons is that useful work is not drudgery or toil, but 
is inseparable from a happy life; that idleness, which 
is a form of selfishness, is itself burdensome and 
wearing—a condition of stagnation that hurts you, 
your home, and your community; that true service 
is in nowise akin to servility. 

Let us in America so interpret this new-old word 
Service that it will bring perennial signs of Spring in 
the lives of all about us. Thus all will share in the 
rebirth of things that grow, and Juniors especially, for 
Juniors grow. 

Nature’s beautiful New Year is here! Let’s cele- 
brate it. 

AusTIN CUNNINGHAM. 
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